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established throughout their length and breadth. But in 1868
the prisoners in the Chatham Islands overwhelmed their
guards, captured a schooner, and, sailing to the east coast of
their native land, declared a war of revenge. The New Zealand
Government had not been without warnings as to what might
and did happen if they persisted in keeping some 300 Maori
warriors confined under a weak guard outnumbered by about
fifteen to one. The prisoners had been peaceful enough at
first, looking forward to a release even earlier tfran the two
years to which they had been sentenced; but when these two
years passed away, and still they were given no prospect of
being speedily returned to the land of their fathers, they became
exasperated and sullen, and it was no secret that they meant to
get away by guile or force. So it happened, and under the
daring leadership of a chief named Te Kooti they got out to sea
in the captured ship. In fear of death, the crew of this vessel
were compelled to steer towards New Zealand, but a great
storm arose, and it seemed as though every soul on board would
be drowned. Te Kooti, abandoning the Christian faith in this
hour of peril, reverted to the old superstitions of his race, and as
a propitiation to the mythical gods of his ancestors, threw over-
board a living human sacrifice. It was his uncle, an old and
feeble man, and as the poor wretch was hurled into the devour-
ing waves the Maoris crowded to the sides of the vessel to
watch his frantic and unavailing struggles, and to hear his dying
cries before he sa^k into the great grave of the ocean*

By one of those extraordinary coincidences, stranger than
one finds in fiction, the wind abated, and the waves became
calmer, so that all danger was at an end. The fierce gods had
been pleased with their human victim! So, at least, thought
the superstitious Maoris, who hailed Te Kooti as a chief of
divine and awful power. The news of this escape from tht
Chatham Islands soon reached the Government at Auckland,
and caused the greatest alarm.

Sir George Bowen, the new Governor, grappled promptly
with the problem, and despatched Colonel Whitmore, a capable